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SIR, 

CONVINCED as I am that you are the friend 
and encourager of female talents, and consequently 
the enemy of all, who pretend to depreciate their 
value. Lam not a little ata loss to discover what 
could be your reason for giving to the pub lic such 
aletter as Priscill la Patience’s. I can only attribute 
it to an oversight, or to the old fashioned politeness 
you must w3  isaad in the old school, where 
men were instructed to be equally civil to all wo- 
men; but which was certainly an absurd, and trou- 
blesome practice, very properly exploded in this 


more enlightened age. 
I confess Priscilla’s letter is very specious, and 


toa spe rf Scis il and prejuciced reader, may appeal 
to possess considerable merit, and be called a pru- 
dent, sensible produ Lion ; a to an enlightened 
aid unsophisticated mind, it bears evident marks 
of igne prance, and an iInvic ical design to conceal the 
superior attainments of her sister, who I have no 
doubt is every way her a ior, except in the mere 
homespun, every Cay virtues which Miss Priscilla 
seems to value so much in herself, and which are 
certainly unworthy the notice of the readers of the 
Port Poliomand therefore 1 am amazed that you, 
Mr. Saunter, should give them your countenance 
by publishing such letters, more especially at a 
time too, when th e female world are about to ex- 
perience a wonderful and almost total change—a 
change which I should not have thought it nec 
sary to inform you of, had you not by your late 
publication e vinced an entire imnorance of the mat- 
ter, and lest you should again fall into a similar 
error, 1 will now inform you of as briefly as pos- 
sible. 

Our natural diffidence, and the dread of incurring 
the enmity of your sex, should we happen to rival 
you In gr <nius, which there Was ¢ rreat reason to fear 
woul, ‘ed the case, together with the opposition we 
met with from 1 notable sisters like Priscilla Patience, 
Maiden aunts, prudent mothers, and sage grand- 

mothers, has hit perto ke pt us women of genius too 
much in the back ground. But the time is now 
arrived, when diffidence is considered an obsolete 
virtue, and the men are becoming so good natured 
“wid cenerous, as to be willl ng to give up, without 


reservation, al! sense and literature to the women— 
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Hvinced, as they no doubt are, of the versatility 
ol our talents, which enables us not merely to attend 
to domestic concerns, investisrate the fashions, and 
Make observations on the conduct of others (which 
have been our prerogatives from time immemorie)), 
ut also capacitates us for all the mental labour, which 
h ‘S So long been considered the exclusive province 
ofour lords and masters. ‘Chere are some, tobe sure, 


ol your sex, who still aim tobe called men of sense 
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—who talk of arts and sciences, literature and ¢e- 
nius, and who /oof-over all the new publicati ons, 
and study the reviews, by which means they sake 
a knowledge of books, that is, their names, and are 
able to decide without hesitation on their me srits 
and demerits. But the discovery of new stars, and 
the calculating of eclipses, is left entirely to the 
women, as suiting well the brilliancy and aspiring 
nature of our genius. And I have no doubt that, 
with the aid of our invention, we shall be able not 
merely to predict when there will be a total eclipse 
of the moon, but alsoinform the world whether the 
night will be clear or cloudy; thereby, in the latter 
case, saving the trouble and expense of 4stronomical 
sitting uf. parties, where it often happens that the 
~— eclipse are is cary understood, is “7$ ob- 


peara ance of dried tongues, and bottles of p orter. 

A considerable number of us, it is e: ap tign will 
become lawyers; their profession being in a pecu- 
liar manner suited to our capacities. As, with out 
the fatigue of study, we are able to talk for any 
number of hours, without the least inconvenience 
to ourselves; and asit is a maxim well! understood 
and firmly established by innumerable precedeits, 
that the soundness of a lawyer depends more on 
the length of his speech than the depth of his us: 
derstanding, no doubt can be entertained of our 
success in this profession. 
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beheve we shall 


ofessors to more 


As to the science of mec icine 
rather avoid it, as it subjects its pr 
prec ision and gravity than accords with the eccen- 
tricity of our genius. Besides, we have ever had, 
and still continue to h ave, an insuperable aversion 
to being called ofd women. 

Whether any of us will % 
ment, I cannot 
that thes 


1 Cine 
titudes Se an d th )% in 


Aspire at church prefer- 
say; but [think it highly probab le 
Vino are the most gracef ul in taking at- 
» ui P tt: 1 


ir cy € ‘Sy ¢ OC. might very 


— . ahas a « hi alles se ah CaP 
soon acquire ail tue fasnionabie airs OL g Pils 

? Karname ac ore ‘ ’ } 2 
and become as great at ota in the flourish of the 


? ¢ c 
cambric handkerchief as any of the other sex. 


Our talents as poli ‘tick s I need net expatiate 
upon, it being univer natty: sckanihete: od, #1 that wo- 
men in all ages have been the real rule 
nations. 

Yhe theatre, which has always derived conside- 
rable advantages from our patronage, pep w pot 
only be doubly tonne by us, but will con dibute 
on its part to our improvement; for sees of 

foriseely did, to see and be scen, or 
because it was the fashion, it is new observed that 
many of the most beautiful, and even some dasiing 
women, are seen attending to the perform: NC, 
especially if the play happens to be one ; of Shaks- 
pear’s. And those plays which afew years ag 
we should blush to acknowledge having read, we 
now study to criticise and talk of, and never fail 
attending the theatre on the eve suns xs they are per- 
formed: a convincing proof of the facility with 
which we can overcome old prejudices. 

I shall now conclude with obsgiving, that if I 
find you really disposed to patrunize women of ge- 
nius, and assist them by your countenance and good 
counsel, and avoid publishing letters that miuj:tate 
so much against them as Priscilia Paticnce’s, yon 
may possibiy hear from me often, and T shail | cr- 
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n you from time to time, of our extra- 
ordivary waprovements and discoveries in the arts 


his sry fries 
tiaps WiiO1 


and scicnces. Yours, 
AMAZONIAs 
TO SAMUZL SAUNTER, ESO. 


SIR, 

I was a few days sii ly engaged in study. 
ing, in order to qualify myself fer a member of the 
femaie club, whe n I was inter1 bear (by the entrance 
of my husband, who with a look of ri idicule, inquired 
how I wasemployed. Lanswered with sone hesi- 
tation, studying. Study tig repeated he, with a 


most provoki by snecreereaiy, My cear, you had 


ice busi 


much better amuse yourself with tuiinge the tangle 
out of Jack’s hair, and mendine the rents in Bob’s 
pantaloons: take my adv adam, endeavour to 
render yourscif usciul, and Icave literature to heads 
that are bette r fitted for it. This uncivil rebuke 
disconcerted me extremely; but as I had a poin 


to cain, I was too prudent to add fuel 
and with a smiling countenance solicited his per- 
mission to apply to be made a member of the club. 
is request he burst into a loud laugh, desired 
I would try to recover my senses, and take care 
hat the beef was ‘hot ever rae os This con- 
temptuous treatment, no woman of spirit can or 
ought to bear. If he finds me engaged with my 
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l’rench or music, he tells me one! ang uage Is quite 
suficient fora woman, unless her hus sand happens 
to be gre and that no harmony is half so exqui- 
site, as that produced by a weil regulated family. 


Vor the Port Folio he has a great aversion, and 
protests that the wits of half the women In town 
have been wool rathering ever since its publications 
This cornpement to our wits, I cannot return: his, 
poor man, have gathered very little > of any thing 


since » my knowledve of hime Whi Mt. ! saunter, 


- 1 veo o.e. 6h 3 a a eT a 
is to be done with this strange mortals Suive 
oa t : - wrewetetyse h. Gis Lot }. 
said ail in my power to convince him that he 1s 
. . b . 7 ‘ ‘ 
unreasonsuble, and Lam in the right; but alas, he 


you cam 


' 1 a . kk... eras aces Gases 
tO ail my ary fuments, ANG UNsess 


met bod to cure him of his home- 


point ¢ ut some 

spun n¢ »is hall be absolutely obliged to give 
’ ‘ ws 1: ss 

up ily leaatiars to the character of a sitcrary 

lady. 


Lucy LEARNED, 


TISCELLANY, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LEGAL CHARACTERS. 
The subsequent sketch of an eminent legal characte 
in Maryland, tog 2th er with its companion siete, 
which will ap ear in our next, ma ive rewarded our 
attention, and will probably attract the attention of 
the Public. They are drawn w ith freedom and fide- 
lity. They are honourable to the Orizinals, they are 
honourable to the ingenious Man, who, as we have 
sufliciemt reason tu believe, is the Delineator. He a 
qualified, from his classical attainments and from hi 
skill in forensic studies, to do full justice to the ek 
tlemen, whom he thus delights to honour. He pro- 
mises an immediate centinuation of his labours, veh 
from our knowledge of his application, as well as hi 
Genius, he has beth the inclination and the power t 
keep his w ord. , 
It always affords the Editor a very-sertsible pleasure te 
publish the productions, and, as far as his ability or 
influence can extend, to adyance the reputation of the 
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Gentlemen of the Bar. We has many motives for this | 
partiality. He was educated for the Profession, and 
though the fascination of polite Literature soon se- 
duced him from the study cf Jurisprudence, yet he 
sometimes, with a sigh, almost regveis that a youth- 
ful, perhaps imprudent passion fer the Muses, should 
have been prelerred to a more legitimate and lucra- 
tive connexion, He still considers the Law asa pro- 
ble resource, for a Mind sulficiently versatile to pass 
from Cicero to Coke, when Henour, or a power still 
more imperious, may urge the exchange. Possibly, 
the usefi:l offve may refresh his sight with a better, it 
not a brighter hue, than the darren dewe!; a pen idly 
exercised on the papers of a Port Felio, may be stre- 
suously urged among the coun's of a Declaration, and 
2 voice, too feeble tu rouze the Watchmen cf the 
Public Weal, may be sufficiently audible in the Courts 
ef Justice. In addition to these causes of his attach- 
ment to the Gent!-imen of the Bar, it is due both to 
Gratitude and his zeal for the progress of Pelite Li- 
terature in America, to declare that to them he is 
more indebted, both for Literary and lucrative aid, 
than to any ether description of men in the commu- 
nity. Though it might be supposed by an erdinary 
observer, ignorant of their urwearied industry, and 
boundless resources, that they were wholly engrossed 
by the incessant cares of a most laborious profession, 
yet so far are such cares from filling the whole mea- 
sure of their mind, they find Time, Inclination and 
abundance of materials for the composition of much 
of the Politics and Literature of the Country. Ir 
there be such acharacter in America as ALecenas, you 
will probably find him in the shape of a Barrister. 
They are not only the mest fluent writers, but the 
most generous Patrons. They have not only the 
power to acquire, but the spirit and the liberality to 
impart; and the Editor is constantly persuaded, that 
in the murky gloom and darkiess, which may be felt, 
ef our Night of republicanism, the torch of Literature 
would either diffuse a baictul glare, or emit a delusive 
light, or rather wholly expire, were it not fed and 
trimmed by many a Lawyer, who loves its lustre, 
and who, like the matren of Virgil, cherishes the 
dying flame. 
Et sopitos suscitat ignes.] 


Sunt enim summa hodie, quibus illustratur fornm ingenia. 
QuINnT. 

During a temporary resicence in Maryland, my 
pursuits often led me to attend the courts of Justice. 
Among the Gentlemen of the Bar, I found several 
making rapid advances, in the road to reputation 
and wealth, but remarked. as I have had occasion 
to do, m most of tie other states, a few distin- 
guished lawyers, who were regularly engaged, in 
ali the causes of any magnitude. The characters 
of the latter, both public and private, constituted the 
first object of my inquiries, from the great impor- 
tance Liattach to this kind of knowledge. Some 
ef them ] have attempted to delineate in the fel- 
lowing sactches, the result of duligent and impartial 
observation. Particular reasons. which it would be 
superiucus to detau, have incueccd me to substitute 
for their real names, those ef the Romen orators, 
whom they appeared to resemLle in the complex‘on 
of their eloquence. It will, 1 Lope, be unnecessary 
to apologize for a frequent recurrence to the cue 
thority and text of Cicero, whose precepts and 
wiese example cannot-be tco oRen suggested to 
‘very Candidate fer repvtation in his «art. 

‘dhe hercuican powers of argument which dis- 
Uneuish the most prominent character at the bar 
of Maryland, incuce me to cali him Marcus Ante- 
mus. an orator, repres:nted by his cotemporaries, 
as no less vicorous and skillal in Cefence, than 
Velement, overpowcrng and temivie in attack: 
“« Genus | 
In agendo, preemunituin, et ex oni parte causae 


st 8 . ~~ ‘ 
S$ Lp LM. UCR, al 


boc Antonti, forte, veliemens, con:motum 


uti, chucieatum, tn unaquague re 
COMMGrans, ic her Wscquens, terrens.”  “f but pro- 
peling energy of genius, which, when properly 
directed, seicem fails of success under a free govern- 
ment, raised him to his present elevation, through 
ail the numerous Impediments that the want of 
furtene, can oppose to the proyress of merit. Na- 
ture had particularly fitted Lim fer eminence tn his 
i the 
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setyt ere ony. Pyar en Terre: ran 5} tolitice 
protcssion, by a large grant of ali the Gualitics, both 


ef uid and body, without woich such ¢cniumence 
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can rarely be attcincd; a prompt and acute perccp- 
tion, a idgment uncommonly selid and discrimin- 
ative. a cepacious and retentive men ory, astrength 
of constitution that no lehour can afiect, and ap 
ardor of perseverance, Which no difficulties can sub- 
due. ‘Fo these are united considerable personal 
encowments. He has not, Lowever, | sufficiently 
known, or duly appreciated, the incalculable advan- 
tare of rendering tle eve and the ear subservient 
to an attack on the understanding. His enuncia- 
tion is rendered Gisarreeable, by neglect in accom- 
modating the leneth of his periods to the compass 
of his voice, which, although clear and sonorous, 
becomes on this account, harsh, and, sometimes, 
altogetier indistinct. “The unnatural extension and 
depression of the veice so common at the bar, 
wound the ears, and fatigue the attention of the 
hearer, by compelling him to Jabour for the mean- 
ine of the speaker at the end of every phrase. If 
a moder audience require nct the same variety of 
cadence and felicity of modulation, that the seru 
pulous refinement of an Athenian ear would cxact, 
we are still accessible to some of the blandishments 
of sound. or, at least, the same necessity still exists, 
of observing the proper intervals of respiration, in 
order to be fully understood. In the age of Cice- 
ro, the golden age, as it may be called, of eloquence, 
when the influence of every external grace was 
most deeply felt, and successfully exerted, to fortify 
the voice into strength, and attune it to melocy, 
was deemed an object of primary importance, and 
studied with unremitting care. Plutarch mentiens 
in his treatise on the government of fiasston, that 
Caius Gracchus was in the habit of placing a ser- 
vant behind him, with a flute, during his harangues 
to the people, to recal him to a moderate tone, 
whenever the impetuosity of his temper hurried 
him beyond the bounds of that musical gradation 
or cantus obscurior, which the orators of the forum 
thought so essential to the beauty of their declama- 
tion. ‘Lhe ¢oxorton would not prove unservicable 
to many cf eur most eminent speakers. 

‘The extraordinary powers of Antonius, originally 
strengthened by a judicious and indefatigable appli- 
cation, and matured by a continual warfare of more 
than twenty yeurs at the bar, have enabled him to 
accumulate a fund of professional knowledge, not in- 
ferior in depth and copiousness, to that of any other 
Lawyerinthe Union. He has not only examined the 
eround-plot, or surveyed the dimensions, but ranged 
thropeh all the ample spaces and explored ail the 
recesses of that Gothic structure of the common 
law, to use a metaphor of Blackstone, which may 
be said to work a prodigy similar to that of a tem- 
ple of the Islend of Scio, where a marble statue 
of Diana presented a mournful aspect on entering, 
but appeared cheerful and gay to those who were 
going out. Lie has reaped the reward of talents 
and industry, in a reputation that renders him the 
carliest resort of every litigant, and a practice so 
extensive, that, with an aitention to business undis- 
sipated and unremitting, he is still frequently com- 
peiled to enter upon the trial of causes of the first 
maghitude, without any previous investigation. It 
is then that his superiority becomes particularly 
manilest. His promptituce and accuracy in seiz- 
ing the true merits, and disentangling the compli- 
cations of an intricate case, the abundance of his 
resources, and the efficacy with which they are ap- 
piied, astonish and confound even his veteran oppo- 
nents. This excellence is not however of a tenor 
perfectly uniform. A strkin; inequality is often 
temarked th the display of his powers, a languor 
of effort and a feebleness of argument, every way 
disproportionate to his great fame and general abi- 
lity. But if the whole extent of that ability be 
drawn forth by the collision of a skilful antagonist, 
it operates with overwhelming force:* When thus 
roused, he resembles Homer’s Ulysses, provoked 
by lIrus, casting aside the squalid disguise of the 
aipeatintainititietial Rites 
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specicga dehiac miracula promit. 




















beerar, brandishing the muscular arm, and shi. 
biting the lofty stature of the hero. 

if the conduct of a bad cause be the proper tog 
of a lawyer’s merit, few men in any cetintry could 
dispute the palm with Antonius. All “the many 
and legal inedes of ‘delay,” demurrers, essoigns, 
sham-pleas, and the bleck catalogue of et ceteras, 
celebrated by Serjeant Circuit in the Lame-lover, 
as * fine instruments in the hands cf one who knows 
how to make use of them,” he employs with a 
merciless dexterity. that renders his name the ter. 
ror of an advcrse client. No advocate was ever 
more adroit in the mutilation cf evidence, more jp. 
genious in the forced construction of authorities, 
and at the same time ostensibly impressed with 
deeper conviction of the rectitude of his cause, 
Every inch of ground is maintained with inflexible 
perseverance, and every defeat converted into g 
subject of triumph. I shall not pretend to deter. 
mine how far these arts are laudable when made 
auxiliary to the spoliations of fraud, or consonant 
to that spirit of liberality so conducive both to the 
honour and convenience of his profession. His 
frequent attempts, however, to brow beat the court, 
confirmed, as I understood, into a habit, by long 
endurance, excited feelings of regret and indigna. 
tion tco lively to be repressed. Whether this con- 
duct flows from the precipitation of an everweenin 
temper, or may be eonsidered in the light of pro- 
fessional stratagem, it is equally indecorous and 
impolitic in the Lawyer, equally vexatious and de- 
grading to the Judge. The ascendancy, that this 
gentleman enjoys from his talents and station, pe- 
culiarly exacts, that his example should co-operate 
in enforcing profound respect and unlimited defe- 
rence for a body, invested with the most august and 
momentous of all civil functions, who represent the 
majesty of Justice, and in whose respectability that 
of the bar is essentially involved. What sentiments 
could a stranger, like myself, entertain of an Ame- 
rican Court of Jucicature, when he beheld the first 
legal character of a state, wresting from the bench 
by his clamorous importunities, an acquiescence 
in the most unreasonable demands, treating their 
solemn decisions with epen contumely, and extort- 
ing from them a reluctant but severe reprehension 
for indignities, Which even that reprehersion is of- 
ten found insufficient to restrain? 

Although the chief strength of Antonius lies in 
the discussion of a law point. both familiar and re- 
condite, he still displays Leiore a jury, ina degree 
but little inferior, the same compreliensive view of 
his subject in all its relations, the same gigantic 
force in his refutation and proof, the same variety 
and apt:tuce ofillustration, all aided by an unequalled 
share of personal authority, from the estimation, in 
which his talents and attainments are held by every 
class of men. His style of speaking is simple and 
energetic, with few embellishments either adven- 
titicus or claborate. “Simplex et gravis, senten- 
tis ornatior quam verbis.” On some occasions, 
when his feelings are strongly excited, and the 
heart is left to indulge in its own expression, un- 
trammelled by the fetters of chicane, his effusions 
are fervid and eloquent, his language then partakes 
in the elevation of the sentiment, and rises to a 
strain of uncommon vigour and elegance. It is a 
common, and for the most part a correct opinions 
that one who conceives his subject powerfully, will 
seldom be deficient in lucid order: 

oo penessh copes cdavubes cui lecta potenter crit res, 

Nec facundia deseret hunc, nec lucidus ordo. 

Hor. A. P. 41. 

Antonius however, affords a remarkuble instance of 
a speaker, who rarely omits an argument in any 
way material to the point in issue, or leaves an ob- 
jection of his antagonist without either a plausible 
or satisfactory solution, but whose course at the 
same time is uniformly as devious and perplexed 
as the Dedalian labyrinth. When he overpowers, 
it is by the force of insulated arguments, lever by 
the progressive aad more potent impulsion of aa 
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grdinate, well compacted serics of proof. _ Ais 
attacks resemble those of a disorderly multitude, 
eresistible from their weight and numbers, but 
whom insubordination robs of half their strength, 
and to whose efforts the skill of the disciplinarian 
yould give tenfold efficiency. The parallel might 
be reversed, in assimilating perspicuity of contex- 
ture to a judicious order of battle, by which the 
rowess Of every individual soldier is called into 
action, and becomes Instrumental to the attainment 
of victory. A luminous distribution of his subject, 
fycilitates the speaker's task, insensibly adds to the 
precision and clearness of his language, secures the 
aitention, and assists both the intelligence and me- 
mory of his audience. The traveller, who knows 
the extent and nature of his route, sets out with 
alacrity and journeys with pleasure; but that path 
must abound with uncommon sources of captiva- 
tion; must monopolize every sense by the luxuri- 
ance of its verdure and the fragrancy of its odours, 
which can preserve him from the immediate intru- 
sion of disquietude and languor, when he sees no 
mits to his progress, and expects, at every step, to 
be entangled in inextricable mazes. 

From this total absence of method proceeds in 
part the boundless diffusion for which the speeches 
of Antonius are equally remarkable. His addresses 
toa jury are sometimes protracted to the length of 
seven hours, When with a proper arrangement of 
his subject, it would be exhausted in less than half 
that time. No topic however fertile, and no mind 
however prolific, can afford for such a period a va- 
riety of matter sufficient to preclude a disgusting 
and wearisome recurrence of the same ideas; and 
few juries can be expected, either from inclination 
or ability, to grasp even a regular chain of arzument 
of so vast an extent; much less to combine what 
the orator has not himself carefully interwoven, to 
extract order from confusion, or separate the inte- 
gral points of a cause from a mass of extraneous 
adhesions. They might frequently say to him, in 
the quaint but appropriate language of a Lacede- 
monian Judge to a tedious declaimer: ‘“* We have 
forgotten the commencement of your harangue, 
which prevents us from comprehending your mid- 
dle, so that we can decide nothing as to your con- 
clusion.” 

The qualities of the heart in Antonius, like those 
of the head, have also their portion of alloy. Of 
the latter I shal] say nothing. I might however 
addvess him in the words of Mucius to Crassus, 
“Although I have almost revered thee as a god in 
speech, I have been no less warm in my encomiums 
on thy humanity.” ‘¢ Ego equidem cum in dicen- 
co te semper putavi deum, tum vero tibi nunquam 
cloquentiae majorem tribui laudem quam humani- 
tatis.” Some tribute is due to a benevolence 2!most 
as diffusive as the extent of his talents; to a spirit 


fession, because it is rare; to a suavity of temper 
and of manners that would render him the delight 
and ornament of social life, if the incessant appli- 
cation required by his legal pursuits, permitted him 
to indulge the bent of his oature. Had fortune, 
instead of compelling this extraordinary man to 
contract his stupendous powers within the dark 
mezy labyrinth of the Law, originally enabled him 
toranze through the “ regions of the morning,”’ 
and walk by “the light of the sun”: Elad his judg- 
ment been properly disciplined by the study of 
dialectics, emphatically termed the skcleton of elo- 
quence; and his imagination fecundated by a dili- 
geat perusal of the poets, recommended by Petiro- 
hus, the great enemy of declamation, as one of the 
irst objects in the formation of an orator, 
Det primos versibus annos 

Maeoniumque bibat felici pectore fontem. 
lind his pieantic intellect, his vast memory, and 
his | ‘bovious research, been employed th investizet- 

eyislative interests of this new empire, in 

the stores of History, in tracing the pro- 
ud decumuilating the treasures of moral and 
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political science; if to these, the mater‘als of elo- 
quence, had been united the graces of a rich aud 
dignified elocution, with somewhat more stability 
of character,x—I know not that any nation could 
then boast a more perfect drator; he would have 
“shaken the arms of Demosthenes,” and like him, 


might have enlightened and swayed the councils of 


his country * omni laude cumul.cus orator.” 
{ To be Continued. } 
=== 
FOR THE PORT FOL?0. 
LETTERS FROM A PHYSICIAN TO HIS PUPIL. 
LETTER IV. 
RISTORICAL REVIEW OF MEDICINE. 
[Continued from page 29.] 


[To the Gentleman, Scholar, and Friend, who has 
favoured the Public and the Editor with the ingeri- 
ous papers, which constitute this department ef our 
miscellany, an apology is due for an interruption of 
the series. He has been punctual, but we have been 
compelled to procrastinate. Of late, by the Kindness 
of some, the Genius of others, and the Energy of 
one, it is resolved that this paper, far from languish- 
ing from a penury of materials, shall abound with 
originality, and that though Fortune and Favour be 
still unpropitious, yet Resolution, Diligence, and the 
love of Fame, shall fight valiantly against every ob- 
stacle. Hence’ the manuscripts for the Port Folio 
multiply, and the Editor, obliged to fill various de- 
partments ‘of miscellany, and willing to gratify both 
the private correspondent, and the public taste, is 
sometimes embarrassed by clashing claims, and post- 
pones the insertion of many an essay, whose beauty 
as well as the impatience of its author has a claim to 
our immediate regard. ] 


We have already seen the subversion of the 
Roman empire attended with those evils, which 
invariably flow from anarchy and discord. The 
history of the different nations of Europe is made 
up and disfigured, for the several succeeding cen- 
turies, with the uninteresting details of the feuds, 
proceeding out of the unsettled condition of so- 
ciety at the time; and conducted with all’ the 
violence of rapine and slaughter incident to the 
wars of barbarians. During this turbulent age, so 
far from any progress having been made in the 


} 


cultivation of literature, or in the refinement of | 


taste and manners, even the traces of ancient 
learning and civility were wholly lost. Two dis- 
tinguished Monarchs however, Charlemagne in 
France, and Alfred in England, succeeded, nearly 
at the same period, in effecting a parual dissipa- 
tion of the gloom that hung over Europe. But 
the light, shed by their efforts, was not a permanent 
illumination. It resembled the transient blaze of 
the meteor of the night, and not the full splendor 
of the day. 

Though, at the commencement of the tenth 
century, the human mind began to exlubit some 
presages of a more lasting recovery fiem its lone 
continued lethargy, yet many years elapsed before 
these flattering promises were fully realized. This 
slow advancement has, very probably, been attri- 
buted to the. pernicious operation of the feudal 
system. The incessant contentions of its petty 
tyrants, not only interrupt the quietude, so delight- 
ful to the muses, but an ignominious vassslage was 
also imposed, which palsied the moral encrzies 
beycnd tie capacity of vigorous exertion. * HW 4ere- 
ever ihe highest order of intellectual excellence has 
been attained, here we have found nei:her ihe tur- 





* T have desired my Compositer to print this para- 
graph conspicuously, because Lam unalerably of opinion, 
that the practical improvement of it is vital to the suc- 
cess of American literature. An ungrateful, ignorant, 
and ferocious democracy is the most austere, determin 
ed, and relentless foe to Genius, Learning, an: the 
Arts. On the contrary, they have risen to the sublimest 
excellence under those forms of goverament, which 
assert imperiously, and majatain strenuously the i- 
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spp Sd, y i 
mb's of dermocracy, wor the fotters of desfiotiem. For 


GENIUS, TO SHOOT WITH LUXURIANCH, AND TO 
BRING TO PERFECTION 16S CHOICE PRODUCTIONS, 
IT SHOULD BE PLACED IN A SOIL SECURKD FROM 
DISTURBANCE, by the PROVISIONS OF A REGULAR 
GOVERNMENT, atul Cherished with the protecting 
care, Which such a government is ALONE COMPF- 
TENT TO A¥ForD. But while the riyour of feudal 
tyrauny prevailed, the mind had net the shortest 
repose from the cistractions of war, ror the least 
defence against vielonce and oppression. The no- 
bles had Lecome dominant by the practice of 
conrmand. and the people dastardly from the habit 
of submission. The prerogatives of the 
Were too much retrencned to obviate the arbitrary 
exactions of injustice, and the authority of the 
laws too impotent to redress them. Such was the 
tumultuous state of EKuvepe for many centuries. 

We are now, however, to enter on the pleasing 
employment of tracing tiose causes ‘that contri- 
buted to abotish confusion and barbarisin, aad te 
introduce order, regularity, and refinement.’ 

The crusades are generally considered as having 
been the most powerlul means of arousing Europe: 
out of its torpidity, and of engaging it in those eén- 
terprises, which actively direct the mind. Rica, ia 
every rank of society, were seized with the wild 
enthusiasm, that originated these extraordinary 
expeditions. Armies, tomposed of all the nations 
of Europe, were seen marching in the delirium of 
their zeal, sworn either to recover ithe Licly Land, 
or to suger martyrdom at the tomb of Crrisr. 
Happily, in prosecuting this romantic project, they 
were obliged to pass through countries, whose in- 
stitutions and customs Were superior to their own. 
These could not fail cf exciting attention, and of 
awakening the spirit of emulation. The mare 
enlightened crusaders tuo, captivated by the charms 


ings, and many of the Arabian productions. They 
returned, in short, with a taste improved, and with 
views widened and liberalized; which happy dis- 
positions were afterwards perpetuated by a cone 
stant intercourse with the countries, whence they 
were derived. 

The crusades, in another way, very materially 
accelerated the march of civilization. The barons 
vyho had embarked in these expensive wars, were 
eaviy compelled to Cisposc o lands, and to surren- 
der their arbitrary privUeges to raise inoney. Pro- 
perty, in consequcnce, became divided, yussalage 
diminished, and feudal strength rapidly decayed. 
An increase of Monarchical power followed in ex- 


*act proportion to the depression of the aristocrati- 


calinfluence. Whatever was taken from the scale 
of the one, was added tothe other. ‘Tihus establisin- 
ing an accurate and usziui balance of authority. 
Chivalry, a romantic instituiion, that grew out 
of the times, hada very benignant influence ia 
softening the ferocity of the passions, by the ge- 
nerous sentiments it inspired. But though it oc- 
casioned an evident amelioration of mauners, it's 
by no means certain whether it promoted directiy 
the progress of science, or the improvement of 
those arts, Which embelush socicty. For so cone 


genial were its exercises to tue genius of the age, 





evuality of conditions, and the majesty, not of the 
many, but of the few. Mecognizing this eternal truth 
in every page ct Histery, whec:ier ic describe the court 
of Augustus, the palace of the Medici, or the munia- 
cence of Lewis ALV, it is the duty of all Men cf 
Levers, who have the mi fortune to be ‘cooped ame 
cabined in’ by a democrutic government, to take 
especial care never to exercise their pens in detence of 
a mode of polity, so fa:al to their brightest hopes 
and dearest inreres's. Bui snoul { they, on the other 
hand, hearkening to the voice of Mxperience, and con- 
sul ing both their dignity aad welfare, acer In conPR- 
DERACY azainst their mahionant foe, the stoutest com- 
monwealcth, that ever de.nagogue devised, assvuled by 
such a power, might be deeply coavulsed, and, perhaps 





radicaily destroyed. LSore, by the dicor. 
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of literature, collected some of the classical write’ 
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that they entirely engrossed attention to the ex- | 
clusivn of every other pursuit. Pre-emincnce ata | 


tilt or tournament was more solicited, than the 
hixhest civic honours, er literary distinctionss 

The forming of cities into communities, and 
granting them the privilege of municipal jurisdic- 
tion, says a celebrated writer, ‘contributed, more 
than any other cause, to introduce regular yovern- 
meut, police, and arts” These institutions. which 
commenced in Italy, quickly spread through ail 
the countries of Europe. Their bene!icial tenden- 
cy was immediately discerned. “hey imspired a 
Universal spirit of liberty. and, with it, an ardour 
of enterprise, and activity of mind, productive of 
the most important consequences Industry was 
revived, commerce flourished, weaith accrued ac- 
companied by the arts and manufactures, which 
administer to our convenience or luxury. The 
freedom and peculiar privileges, originally granted 
to the cities exclusively, were soon afterwards ex- 
tended to the rest of the community. As soon as 
this happy change took place in the state of so- 
ciety, the human mind became sensible of its 
powers, and acquired a taste for the elegant occu- 
pations and pursuits. Literature and the arts and 
sciences were industriously cultivated. 

The mvention of paper, and of the art of Print- 
ing, increasing the number, and cheapening the 
price of books, diffused mare widely the lights of 
knowledge, and quickened the steps of moral im- 
provement. 


—— 


[ To be Continued. } 
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POLITE LITERATURE. 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 


[Among the miscellaneous prose pieces, which appear 
from time to time in the Port Folio, few are more 
popular than elegant Translations from the modern 
languages of the South of Europe. France, Spain 
and Italy abound with pleasing and instructive writers, 
who in short compositions and sprightly sallies of 
wit, have attempted the instruction and amusemen: 
of mankind. To give the mere English reader an 
idea of these foreign graces may be deemed merito- 
rious, and js surely pleasing, because the public has 
thus decreed From several gentlemen of competent 
skill, we have obtained a promise to furnish cccasion- 
ally our department of Pclite Literature with versions 
from the most admired authors on the European con- 
tinent. The correspondent, who has obligingly fur- 
nished us with the following article, a sprightly 
sative upon the follies of Paris, has repeatedly given 
proofs, in this Journal, of h's quickness to apprehend 
the spirit of his author, and his power to display it, 
with equal elegance and fidelity. 

‘he Editor cannot terminate this slight introduction, 
without expressing a hope, cherished with character- 
istical ardour, that he may have it cften in his power 
to do justice to Literary Merit, wherever it may be 
found. Gerxtis onthe banks of the Seine, or on the 
veargin of the ‘Tagus, er in the vales of Arno, is like 
2 bewitching, yet impericus Beauty, who at once fas- 
cinates Our gaze, and commands our attention. In 
the most factious, ard the most warlike epochs, Men 
of Letters ought always to carry flags of Truce. Lite- 
rature should not-be sought exclusively within the 


- 


parallels of our own latitude, but be liperally searched | 


for on the Map of the Universe. } 
THE WORLD AS IT GCES, 

OF BALBOUC., 

TRANSLATED FROM TUB FRENCH. 


Rn THE VISION 


Among the renii, who preside over the empire 
ef the world, Ithuriel holds one of the first ranks, 
ami bas the department of upper Asia. He de- 
scended one morning into the habitation of the 
Scythian Babeuc, on the banks of the Oxus, and 
thus addressed him: Babouc, the follies and exces- 
8.5 of the Persians have excited our anger; yester- 
day, a council of the genii of upper Asia was held, 
in order todetermine whether Persepolis should be 
chastised, or whether it should be destroyed. Go 
to that city, examine every thing; thou shalt return 
to give me a fuitnfal account, and, according to-thy 
report, will L determine to correct the city, or to 
exterminate it. But, Lord, replied Bubouc hum- 


' bly, I have never been in Persia; I have no ac- 
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quaintonce there. So much the better, said the 
angel, thou wilt be impartial; heaven has endued 
thee with discernment, and I add the gift of inspir- 
ine confidence; 40, look, listen, observe, and fear 
nothing; thou shalt every where be well received. 

Babouc mounted his camek and departed with 
his servant. Aftera journey of some days, he met, 
near the plains of Sennaar, the Persian army on its 
march to give battle to the army of India. He first 
addressed himself toa straggling soldier. He spoke 
to him, and asked him what was the subject of the 
war? By all the gods, said the soldier, 1 know no- | 
thing of it. It is not my business; my trade is to 
kill and to be killed to gain a livelihood; it matters 
not whom [ serve, { may perhaps tomorrow go 
over to the camp of the Indians; for it is reported 
that they give half a drachm of copper a day to their 
soldiers, more than we receive in this cursed ser- 
vice of Persia. If you wish to know the cause of 
the war, speak to my captain. 
Babouc having made a small present to the sol- 
dier, entered the camp. He soon became acquaint- 
ed with the Captain, and asked him the reason of 
the war. How do you think I should know it, said 
the Captain? and of what importance is this fine 
subject to me? I live at the distance of two hun- 
dred leagues from Persepolis; I am informed that 
war is declared; [immediately abandon my family, 
and, according to my custom, go in pursuit of for- 
tune, or death, because I have nothing todo. But, 
said Babouc, are not your coimrades rather better 
informed on this subject than you? No, replied 
the officer, none but our principal satraps know 
precisely wherefore we cut each other's throats. 

The astonished Babouc introduced himself 

amongst the generals; he became familiar with 
them. One of them finally said to him, This war, 
which for twenty years has desolated Asia, derives 
its origin from a quarrel between an eunuch of one 
of the wives of the great King of Persia, and aclerk 
in one of the offices of the great king of the Indies. 
There was a dispute cencerning a duty, which 
amounted to about the thirteenth part of a darick. 
The prime minister of the Indies, and that of our 
country, nobly defended the rights of thetr masters. 
The heat of the quarrel increased. An army, 
consisting of a million of soldiers, is sent by the 
respective parties into the field. Four hundred 
thousand men are annually necessary to recruit the 
army. Murders, conflagration, ruin, devastation, 
are multipligd; the universe suffers, and the rage 
continues. Our prime minister, and that of the 
Indies, frequently protest that their-sole object is 
the happiness of the human race; and, at every 
protestation, some city is always destroyed, some 
provinces are ravagede 

The next day, areport having been circulated 
that a treaty of peace was about to be cenchuded, 
the Persian and Indian generals were in haste to 
give exch other battle; it was bloody. Babouc 


perceived ail the faults and all the abomiuations 
which were committed in this battle; he witnessed 
the maneuvres of the principal satraps, who excr- 

ised all their ingenuity to effect the discomfiture 
of their chief. He saw officers killed by their owa 
troaps; he saw soldiers, who grave the last and fatal 
stroke to their expiring comrades, for the sake of 
stripping them of some bloody tatters, covered with 
slimes Ile went into the hospital, whiter the 
wounded were transported, the greater part of whom 
expired in consequence of the inhuman negligence 
even of those whom the king of Persia paid extra- 
vagantly to succourthem. Are these men, cried 
Babouc, or are they ferocious beasts? Ah! I see 
plainly that Persepolis will be destroyed. 

Filled with this idea, he passed over to the camp 
of the Indian; he was as well received there, as in 
the Persian camp, according to the prediction of 
Ithuriel; but he witnessed all the same excesses, 
which had struck him with horror. Oh, oh, said 


Persians, the angel of the Indies must also destroy 
the Indians. Being afterwards more particular) 
informed of the transactions in each of the armie 
he heard of acts of generosity, of greatness of soy, 
of humanity, which astonished and delighted him, 
Inexplicable mortals, exclaimed he, how can yoy 
associate so much baseness and grandeur, so many 
virtues and crimes? 

In the meantime, peace was proclaimed. The 
chiefs of the two armies, neither of whom had 
gained the victory, but who, for their private inter. 
est, had caused so much of the blood of their fellow 
men to be shed, went to their respective courts to 
sue for the recompense of their services. The 
peace was celebrated in the public journals, which 
announced nothing but the return of virtue and 
happiness to the earth. Cod be praised, said Ba. 
bouc ; Persepolis will be the seat of pure innocence; 
it shall not be destroyed, as these vile genii wished; 
let us repair instantly to that capital of Asia. 

He arrived at this immense city, by the ancient 
entrance, which was perfectly barbarous, and whose 
disgusting rusticity offended the sight. All this 
part of the city was marked by the taste of the times 
in which it was built; for, notwithstanding the ob- 
stinacy of men, in praising the antique, at the ex. 
pense of the medern, it must be confessed that in 
every art the first essays are always gross and un 
polished. 

Babouc mingled in a crowd of people, composed 
of every thing, the most foul and most ugly, inthe 
two sexes. ‘This crowd was rushing, with an air 
of stupidity, into a vast and gloomy enclosure, 
From the continual buzzing and bustle, which he 
remarked, the money, which some persons gave 
to others to purchase the right of seating them- 
selves, he imagined himself in a market place, 
where chairs of straw were sold; but soon per- 
ceiving that many women threw themselves on 
their knees, affecting to look stedfast before them, 
but casting side glances at the men, he found that 
he was in a temple. Harsh, hoarse, savage, dis- 
cordant voices made the vaulted roof re-echo inar- 
ticnlate sounds, which produced the same effect as 
the braying of asses in the plains of the Pictavians, 
when summoned home by the sound of a ram's 
horn. He stopped his ears; but, when he sawa 
troop of workmen enter the temple with crow-bars 
and spades, he was tempted to stop his nose and 
close his eyes. ‘They removed a large stone, and 
cast on every side earth which exhaled a pestiferous 
odour; afterwards a dead body was deposited in 
this pit, and the stone was replaced. What, cried 
Babouc, these people bury their dead in the same 
places in which they adore the Divinity! What, 
their temples are paved with dead bodies! I am 
no longer surprised at the pestilential diseases, 
which so frequently desolate Persepolis. The pu 
trefaction of the dead, and that of so many living 
creatures, collected and huddicd together, im 0 
confined a spot, is capable oF poisoning the terres 
trial glove.’ Ah, what a detestable city 1s Persepo- 
lis' no doubt the angels intend to destroy it, in orcer 
to build another more beautiful, and to populate tt 
with inhabitants less filthy, and who sing with more 
taste. Providence may have her reasons; let ket 
act. 
The sun had now approached the summit of his 
career. Babouc intended to dine in the other ex 
tremity of the city, at the house ofa lady, for whom 
her husband, an officer in the ermy, had charged 
him with letters. He first took some turns through 
Persepolis; he saw other temples, better built aid 
more eleganuy ornamented, filled with polishes 
well bred persons, and resounding with harmonict@ 
music; he remarked several public fountains, whose 
beauty, although they were badly situated, strucé 
the sight agreeably; vast areas, in which the best 
kings, who had governed Persia, seemed to breathé 


cry, “ When shall we be blessed with the presence 
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in bronze; other places, where he heard the people. 
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soul, thousands of old soldiers, wounded and victorious, 
him, offered up daily thanksgiving to the God of armies. 
you He at length arrived at the house of the lady, who 
many expected him to dine with a polite company. ‘The 
pouse was neat and elegant, the repast delicious, 

The the lady young; beautiful, witty, fascinating, the’ 
n had company worthy ef such a hostess; and Babouc 


Inter. whispered to himself every moment, “ The angel 
fellow Ithuriel 1S certainly in Jest, when he talks of de- 
urts to stroying so charmung a city.” 

The But he perceived that the lady, who began by 


which inquiring with great tenderness about her husband, 
le and spoke much more tenderly, towards the end of the 
id Ba. repast, to a young priest. He saw a magistrate, 
cence; who, in the presence of his wife, pressed a widow 
ished; with much ardour, and this indulgent widow encir- 
| cled the magistrate’s neck with one of her arms, 
incient whilst she extended the other to a young citizen, 
Whose yery handsome and extremely modest. The wife 
Il this of the magistrate was the first, who rose from the 
Limes table, to go to au adjoining cabinet for the purpose 
he ob- of conversing With ‘her director, who had been in- 
he ex. yited to dinner, but arrived too Mate ; and the direc- 
that in tor, a man of eloquence, addressed her in this 
nd un- cabinet with so much vehemence and with so much 
unction, that the lady returned with humid eye, 
1posed inflamed cheek, an unsteady gait, and a tremulous 
inthe roice. 
an air [To be Continued.]} 
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pe LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
y 
mn per- From the London Monthly Magazine for January, 
yes on the latest which has been received, we derive the 
them, following interesting information respecting the 
id that newest literary projects abroad. 
e, dis- 
4 28 Mr. Murphy, of Howland-street, has undertaken 
Yect as the publication of a series of engravings from the 
\Vians, most esteemed masters, ancient and modern, il- 
ram's lustrative of the History of the Propagation of the 
saw a GosPEL, and its coincidence with the Predictions 
w-bars ofthe Prophets. Inthe arrangement of the work, 
‘e and he proposes to exhibit it in two divisions: the first 
e, and to comprehend, in twenty-five plates, an illustra- 
ferous tion of such passages ia the Gospels and Acts of 
ted in the Apostles, as are of a picturesque description— 
, cried several of these plates are already executed from 
same pictures painted by Smirke and other eminent 
W hat, artists. 
da Mr. Hayley’s new poem, intitled ‘ The Triumph 
he pus of Music,’ is ready tor publication in 4to. 
iD 
4 b- Mrs. Barbauld’s selection of choice papers from 
ehres- the Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, with notes, 
se o- and a preface, in three volumes, was published in 
order February. 
ie A translation is in the press of (the Posthumous 
ot ker works of Marmontel. This consists chiefly of the 
life of that celebrated writer, and some miscellane- 
of his ous pieces. The life is peculiary interesting, not 
oy eXe only for the facts, and anecdotes with which it 
Acme abounds, but on account of tts having been ex- 
arged Pressly written for the confidential perusal of the 
cough author’s children. 
tard A new edition of the Life of Acricol d 
ae. gricola, and an 
coi —— of the ancient Germans, translated from 
in ‘acitus, by Dr. Aikin, was prepared for the press 
seat in January. 
> best Mr. Parkins’s Tcur in America will speedil 
eathe y 


Make jts appearance. 
sence 


a A story, by Miss Egworth, entitled The V.o- 


dera Grisekla, is ready for publication. 
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A new edition of her Popular Tales is in the 
press. 


Mr. Sharpe, who has lately favoured the lovers 
of the arts with a beautiful edition of the Spectator, 
&c. is now employed in preparing a body of Eng- 
lish Poetry, which he will begin to deliver in a 
few wecks. 


Dr. Carey has just ready for publication a Key 


to As in Praesenti, &c. intended to facilitate to 


young beginners the application of Lily’s metrical 
rules. 


A new edition of Sir Thomas Fitzosborne’s 
Letters wili appear in a few days, with the life of 
the author, the late W. Melmoth, Esq. 


Godwin’s novel has made its appearance in three 
volumes ; it is entitled * Fieetwood.’ BS 

A new economical lamp has been recently in- 
vented, applicable to domestic purposes, and which 
poss¢sses the valuable property of effecting the per- 
fect combustion of common lamp oil of half the 
price of spermaceti oil, so as to yield a cheerful, 
durable, and steady light, without producing the 
least smoke, or smell. 


It cannot fail of interesting a large proportion of 
our readers to be informed that the Society fcr the 
Encouragement of Sunpay ScuHooLs, since its 
establishment, has afforded aid, either in books or 
money, to 2,329 schools, containg 206,884 scholars, 
for whose use they have distributed 92,854 Spcl- 
ling Books, 44,517 Testaments, and 6,701 Bibles ; 
besides a sum of 4,122. 148. granted for the pay- 
ment of such teachers, in those schools, as required 
pecuniary reward. 


—--—— 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In his excellent edition of Milton, Mr. Todd has 
inserted a new Biography of the redclliaus Poet. 
We extract from it the following remarkable pas- 
sage. 

From Naples Milton intended to proceed to Si- 
cily and Athens; countries, as Mr. Warton has 
excellently observed, connected with his une feel- 
ings, interwoven with his pé€tical ideas, and im- 
pressed upon his imagination by his habits of 
reading and by long and intimate converse with 
Grecian Literature. But so prevalent were his 
jratriotic attachments, that, hearing in Italy of the 
commencement of the national quarrel, instead of 
proceeding forward to feast his fancy with the con- 
templation of scenes familiar to Theocritus and 
Homer, the pines of Etna, and the pastures of Pe- 
neus, he abruptly changed his course, and hastily 
returned home to plead the cause of tdeal liberty. 
Yet in this chaos of controversy, amidst endless 
disputes concerning religious and political reforma- 
tion, independency, prelacy, tithes, toleration and 
tyranny, he sometimes seems to have heaved a 
sich for the peaceab’e enjoyments of lettered soli- 
tude, for his congenial pursuits and the more mild 
and ingenuous exercises of the muse. In an 
epistle to a friend, having mentioned some of his 
schemes for epick poetry and tragedy, “ of highest 
hope, and hardest attempting, he adds, with what 
small willingness I endure to interrupt the pursuit 
of no less hopes than these, and leave a calm and 
pleasing solitarinesse, fed with cheerful and confi- 
dent thoughts, to imbark in a troubled sea of noisc 
and hoarse disputes, put from behoiding the bright 
countenance of Truth in the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies.” 


In 1642, he closed his controversy with the” 


Church, and thought all this while, says Dr. New- 
ton, that he was vindicating Ecclestastical liberty, 
yet he has confessed that he was not disposed to 





| “ this manner of writing, wherein knowiag myself 


. 
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inferior to myself, led by the genial power of nature 
to another task, I have the use, as | may account 
ity but of my left hand.” This /eft hand, indeed 
has recorded too many sentiments which we must 
reject, too many expressions which we must lament. 
By his asperity, the repulsive form of Puritanism 
is rendered more hideous and disgusting, and the 
cause which he would support, is weakened. 


It requires, says an elegant writer, much greater 
strength of mind to form an assemblage of natural 
objects, and range them with propriety and beauty, 
than to bring together the greatest variety of the 
most splendid images, without any regard to their 
use or congruity; as in painting, he who, by the 
force of his imagination, can delineate a landscape, 
is deemed a greater master, than he, who, by heap- 
ing rocks of coral upon tesselated pavements, can 
only make absurdity splendid, and dispose gaudy 
colours so as best to set off each other. 


The follewing beautiful description of Charity, 
is from the pen of the Rey. W. L. Bowxes, of 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


CHARITY. 


Oh Cuarity! our helpless nattre’s pride, 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside; 
Is there in mornin>’s breath, or the sweet gale 
That steals o’er the tir’d pilgrim of the vale, 
Cheering with fragrance fresh his weary frame, 
Aught like the incense of thy holy flame? 

Is aught in all the beauties that adorn 

The azure heaven, or purple lights of morn; 

Is aught so fair in evening’s lingering gleam, 
As from thine eye the meek and pensive beam 
That falls like saddest moon-light on the hiil 
And distant grove, when the wide world is still? 
Thine are the ample views, that, unconfin’d, 
Stretch to the utmost walks of human kind; 
Thine is the spirit that, with widest plan, 
Brother to brother binds, and manto man. 


As a contrast to the song of Silenus, we present 
the following,. which the Ladies may warble, if 
they please. 


Let topers drain the flowing bowl, 
And tipsy get for me, 
I ne’er their orgies shall controul 
So I’ve a bowl of tea: 
And let them jest and drink and smoke, 
And stir up mirth and glee, 
I'll stir up, pleasure to provoke, 
A smoxing dish of tea. 


When round the board the old and young 
With characters make free, 

The pivot of the prattling tongue 
What oils so weH as tea? 

By sorrow bid, should we take down 
Noyeau, or ratahe, 

What can the fumes so fairly drown 
As qualifying tea. 


The type of life, its joys and cares, 

This beverage we see ; 
he vital stream the water wears, 

The bitters are the tea, 

Vest India’s produce are the swects, 
And while they thus agree, 

In cream the happy medium meets, 
That life corrects, and tea. 


Then let the great and rich give way, 
Pomp, pride and ped'sree ; 

We find distinctions every dav 
Levelled by Death and Tea: 

From gipsies underneath the hedge, 
To the grand coterie, 

Kind females still each other pledge 
In bowls of social tea. 


_ To the Adbourer among the Spanish rudiments, 
and tuzging at the rovie of Grammar, the following 
hints may be useful. 

The Spanish language is one of the three great 
Southern dialects, which spring from the Roman; 
but many of the words become ¢iTicult to the 
French ov Itaian student, bee. uaz they aie derived 
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from the A 
centuries held dominion ip Spain. 
erave, sonorous, and of exquisite melody, contain- 


Moors, who for seven 
‘The speech iS 


sabic, used by the 


of the 
of 


xe much of the slow and formal manner 
dricntals, who seem sensible that the power 
speech is a privilege 
Ca is pronounces as the German tsch. 
church. Thus mucho, Ciili, ave mutscio, T'schilt. 
X and J are sounded putturally like A, as miwper, 
prenounc: d mucler; james, eS eeiitil har:as ; 
‘ - mes, pronou ced | Himenez. 
"ts precisely equal to = » Lias 
c Imilio Cu as &. 


or cA in 


3 thus celinillo, 

From my dear native moorlands, 
Thro’ Gelds and thro’ cies I've wanderd away. 

‘hough I merrily sing, yet forlorn is my lot, 

r ma poor Piedmontese, and I shew a marmot. 

This pretty marmot, in a mountain's steep side, 

Mace a burrow, himself and his young ones to hide, 
The bottom they cover’d with moss and with hay, 

And stonp'd up the entrance, and snugly they lay. 
They carelessly slept, till the cold winter blast, 

And the hailand the deep drifting snow shower was past, 
But the warbling of April awake them again, 

To crop ~~ young plants and to frisk on the plain. 

‘hen I cat wht this poor fellow, and taught him to dance, 
And we lis rd by his tricks as we rambled thro’ shen ice. 
But he droops and grows drowsy, as onward we roam, 
And himself and his master both pine for their home. 


for many a day, 


Let your Charity then hasten back to his cot 
The poor i ialhie ntese, and his harmless marmot. 


[ AIKre. 


Tn painting, says the ingenious Cogan, the storie 
of Susannah and the Elders, and of Joseph and 
ne iphar’s wife, are told so frequently, that we 

nust long have been wear riec lof the subjects, if 
they were not peculiarly adapted to excite certain 
emotions. For, vary the story as you please, a 
naked beauty and two o'd Jews describe the one, 
and ‘male incitement, and the escape of 
Joseph, by tearing robs in the hand of the 
amorous delle constitute the other. But painters 
seem peculiarly fond gor as they conse- 
crate, as it were, the inde > passione They 
pretend to give lessuns of virtuous resistance in 
both cases, while, in reality, they are renderit 


. 


s he-;} ote 
aQ DOCU, i ite 


2t& 


his 


of the su 
lic 


themselves popular by inflamimg concupiscence. 
They remind me ¢ of the digeesa monk, who, to en- 
hance the merits of Mary Magdalen’s repentance, 
sud to prove that she was far distant from the 


vane of her beauty, 


| 
' 


described her charms in such 
lowing terms, that, it is said, the younger part of 
the audience were much more disposed to imitate 
her vices than her contrition. 


c 


~ 


did union betwixt truth and taste, say 
ic, 


ry"). = 
] ie SPh.en 


a master cri is that which produced the classics 
of pure antiquity, which produced, in times no less 
remote, the classics of mocern davs, and which 
those, who now write, ought to culuvate with at- 
tention, if they have a wish to survive in ihe 
eslimavon of posterity. 
— 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Gentleman of New Yerk, whose zeal for lite- 
rature is not less ardent than his friendship for the 
edit cd who has recently returned from a Visit 
t concen and Parts, has, ina mMavner which en- 
hances the obifration, made Such urrangements 


r Pimnost 3 > 
of literature abroad, Uh. we 


shall regularly and promptly receive all the foreign 
sirnils of merit, iclacit « most of the new books, 

wich, from their miscellaneous or ephemeral 

‘ lexiga. are ea@feulated to form pieasing or 

Use terials for the Port Foiio. In consequence 

( d another foreign correspondence, the 
aad ecelves— 


i 2 Philosophigne, yue. 
je Gazcete Nationale, ou le Moniteur Universel. 
Echo du Commerce from Pourdrauxr. 
‘Lae Ldibguegh Review, From Edinburgh. 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


From London. 


Annual Review 

Anti-Jacobin Review 

> Monthly Review 

Critical Review 

> Imperial Review 

British Critic 

Old Annual Register 

New Annual Register 

Asiatic Annual Register 

Literary ana 

Gentleman’s Magazine 

Sian Mo: azine 

Month!y Magazine 

Encycloped ian Magazine 

Foetical "Magazine 

The Universal Magazine 

The Sporting Magazine 

Tilloch’s Phil osoph rical Magazine 

The Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine 
Lady’s Magazine 

Lady’s Museum 

The Monthly Mirror 

The Monthly Epitome 

Monthly F ashions of London and Paris 

of Philosophy (published by Cadell & Davis) 
British Public Characters 
Spirit of the Public Journals 
‘The Repertory of the Arts 
Naval Chronicle 

Steel’s Monthly Army and N 
The Court Calendar 

The Morning Post 

The Morning Chronicle 
The Oracle 

The Morning Herald 
Lioyd’s Evening Post 

St. James’ Chronicle 
Cobbett's Weekly Register 
‘Tbe London Chronicle 
Whitehall Evening Post 
The Sun 

The Star 

London Packet 

Public Ledger 

The Times 

The Courier 


The 
Annais 


vavy List 


The. Traveiler 
The Evening Mail. 


The Cxrorp, Bristel, Birmingham, 
and York papers. 


Th Editor, after feeling for a long season, 
the inconvenience of a want of materials to diver- 
sify and gt ve interest to the Port Folio, has now a 

iently ample to satisfy curiosity, er to 
task selection. One of the ancient poets describes 
his soliier, as being almost oppressed by that rery 
armour from Which he sought protection, and the 
Editor, when he casts his eye over the boundless 
expanse of the intelectual region, and the long 
and conti 
ture, is nearly overpewered by the painful 
the Satpal of learning and the 
lapse of fugitive Time, and 
Fain would he 


Liverpool, 


is the 


L 


steck suthe 


sense of 
brevity of life, the | 
he limitation ,of human 


Singula dum capti circumveciami 
Th- continued din of Democracy reminds us cf 
a simile in Pope: 


As when the Jorg-ear’d milky mothers wait, 

At some sick miser’s triple bolted gate, 

For their defrauded, absent f , they make 
A moen so loud, that all the Gaild awake: 

Sore sichs Sir Gilber’, starting at the 4ray, 
From dreams of millions and three gros oO p2 





yue d ohn ocession of the novelties of litera- | 


| 


} 


dwell, with a lover’s ardor, 


; 
; your 


power. 
upon the beauties of one muse, but avother ung? 
upon his attention, and claims his regard; and if | 
his studicus days and nights were mult! plied by 
the fabled elixir cf Alchemy, he could not find 
erge enough for all bis wishes and dutics, as a 
votary Of literature 
Sed fugit interea, fu IVIt IRRETARABILE TEMPUS, 


So swells each wind pipe, ass intones to ass, 
Harmonic tw ang! of leather, horn, and brass; 
Such as frem labouring lungs the enthusiast bl 


High sounds, attempered to his vocal nose ; ~ 

Or > us bellow from the dull divine, 

There, Cheetham, peal’d thy voice, and, Duane, 
thine, 


But far o’er all sonorous Austin’s strain, 
Walls, steeples, skies, bray dacé to him again. 


The Editor has on the Literary Anvil certain 
articles, which, as soon as they shall have been 
hammered and polished sufficiently, he will exhi. 
bit in the Port Folio. 

So, Loungers all, tuck back your hair, 

And we will pour into your ear, 

Remarks, w hich Grub- street wits disclose 

In smooth fac'd verse, or hobbling prose. 


Our new correspondent, ‘ Ranger,’ has attracted 
the attention of many of the City Loungers, anq 
some of the provincial papers have copied his es. 
say. According to the correct axiom of Doctor 
Johnson, he who pleases mavy must have merit, 
If this kind of popularity be insufficient to rouse a 
young man of talents to the salutary exercise of 
the pen, let him be assured that his. friend, the 
I-ditor, is pleased with the sprightliness of Ranger, 
and cordially disposed to inspirit his efforts in the 
common cause of literature. 


‘S,’ whose penmanship is not familiar, but whose 
poetry is of a character so agreeable to us, that we 
wish ior farther specimens, is, we are convinced, a 
writer, endowed with such ability, that we shall 
always welcome him in the shape of a contributor 
to our poetical stock 

‘H,’ who has favoured us with an elegant arti. 
cle on ‘ The Influence of Poetry,’ and whose own 
verses fully exemplify the benignant power of the 
Muse, is a correspondent whom we wish to cherish. 

To ‘ Britannicus’ we are greatly obliged, both 
for the value of his late poetical oblation, and the 
gved opinien he is pleased to express of the gene- 
val tendency and spirkt of the Port Folio. We are 
sexious to hear irom this nervous and elegant 

vriter araile 

‘Plorian,’ we hope, will soon retrieve the long 

‘ost volume, and entertain and amuse us with the 
criticism of one of the pelitest scholars in France. 
From [lorian we would gladly obtain frequent 
communications. We believe him to be actuated 
by a generous enthusiasm for elegant literature. He 
has been educated ina seminary, whose discipline 
is at once classical and clement. He has the 
Diligence to gather the materials of meditation, 
and Genius to quicken them into life. 

SS 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Mr. O.pscuocr, 

In your last Port Folio, appeared a pretended French 
trans! or imitation cf some English lines, describ- 
ing ‘the labour cf sonnet inditing,’ and signed + D—f.’ 
From this signature a number of your readers are an- 
der an impress'on that ] assumed to myself the merit of 
this piece. I, th ceneéo re, am induced to declare, through 
this medi um, it is an ee plaziarism; that 
the piece is of an cld date, and to be found in anumber 
of F rench banks s. ‘the a Ps r of this nefaricustransac- 
tien Gesircus to expose me to the ridicule of 
literary readers. He is, probably, cne of those, 


anion 


*h-a- 
(ha. 


seems 


who maintained, when ‘Nature Displayed’ first appear 
ed, that it had no sort of merit; and who, since the 
public favoured me with ; an extensive patronage, say 
that I have no right to claim the the co Mpositi on as 
my own; that] found the whcle in Locke, Condillac, 
Sicard, &c. ready compored to my bands; though it be 
admitted that these great authors had, in writing their 
immertal productions, a very ditierent end in view. 

I wish, however, for the sane of the community, that 
this last assertion, so very contradictory to their Srst, 
were true; and am sorry te say they are both the mere 

nguage of Envy, that mouster so well characterised 
by Voltaire, in the fcllowing ijnes: 


sombre envie, a l’ceil timide et louche, 


\ nt sur des lauriers es gourds ce sa bouche, 
Le jour blesse ses yeux dans Pombre cincelans, 
Triste amance ues morts, elle haic ad Vivans. 


N. G. DUFIEF, 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
oR THE POY FOLIO. 


Oh! turn again, my love t to me, 

Ob! turn, and chase this rising tear; 

My heart is broken !—turn, my love ! 

| know thou'rt false, yet feed thou’rt dear !— 


Oh! turn again, my love! to me, 

Oh! turn, aad sooth this struggling sigh! 
My heart is broken !—turn, my love! 

In enmity I cannot die 





Thou wilt not turn! —Oh, then farewell! 
And when, within another’s arms, 

Thou yieldest up thy syren heart, 

And yieldest up thy witching charms: 


When to his bosom thou art press’d 
As fondly thou wert press’d by me, 
Oh! may’st thou then forget the heart 
That cannot choose but bleed for thee ! 


FOR THE PORT FOLI®O. 

Mr. OLpscHOOL, 

The following occasional Sketch is submitted to you, 
with all its imperfections on ite head, Restricted crigi- 
pally within narrow limits, I have since felt no in- 
ination to enlarge. Should you think, that in its 
present state, it will interest 2 portion of your readers, 
it may be printed; but should it not obtain the sanc- 
tion of your approbation, you will by suppressing it 
confer a particular favour on the author. 

Boston, March 15, 1805. 


THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY. 


hough now no more the song of glory swell, 
Nor ancient raptures wake the sacred shell, 
‘et still fair nature’s beauteous forms impart 
kindred impulse to the poet’s heart. 
or are the glowing visions, that inspire 
he swelling breast and string the living lyre, 
Delusive shadows, of the midnight born, 
To melt and vanish in the rays of morn. 


lied to each pure passion of the heart, 

sch subtle feeling undefin’d by art, 
The hallow’d ardour of the kindling soul, 
hat scorns or art’s disguise or fear’s control, 
ires to the mind its sacred influence warms 

ach power that awes, and every grace that charms. 
lence springs its power to heighten and improve 
at joys of friendship and the sweets of love. 
is influence ennobles and refines 
fae mystic union of congenial minds; 
psoires that ardour, gererous and sublime, 

hat mocks decay and triumphs over time. 
‘or less it mingles with the genile fire 

ied by rosy hope and gay desire. 
tthe fam’d Cestus with more potent ar 

ids beauty’s magic o’er the ravish’d heart: 

soi"d by this the Muse’s favourites bring 
0 U.ding fow'rets of a transient spring, 

at Lving awreaths, that on Parnassus blow, 

d bind in grateful fragrance beauty’s brow. 


‘ace too the varied scenes of nature rise 
i Stronger lustre on the poct’s eyes. 
* him the flow’rets blush in deeper hues, 
ce star of eve glows milder thronzh the dews, 
- twilight clouds reflect a richer dye, 
rales of spring breathe softer through the sky. 
cons more sublime his bosom swell 
athe rude chff, or in the rocky cell, 
hove the dark mountains rear their misty forms, 
. Cashing torrents and involving storms. 
ss¢ solemn scenes shall wake the soul of fire, 
“vn in the song and live upon the lyre. 
“c ardour with its purest power 
“s learning’s vigils and the studious hour. 
«is the enthusiast’s heari with generous fires, 
ardemt Jove of sacred truth inspires ; 


et 








THE PORT FOLIO. 





| Gives that electric vigour to the mind, 
That ranges nature by no bounds confin 
Nor less a nice and vivid sense imparts 
O! nature’s charms and elegance in arts; 

And hence arose whate’er the world has grac’d, 
Sublime in genius or refin’d in taste. 

Such is its influence on the poet’s mind, 

With noble aims and high pursuits combin‘d. 
But when, array'd in light serene and strong, 
Its lofty spirit guides the immortal song, 

It gives new strength te virtue’s sacred Cause, 
And vindicates the altar and the laws; 

Bids pallid guilt submit to its control, 

And wings the fiery shafts that pierce the seul. 


9.7 
ds; 


Nor less its power to consecrate to fame 

The sage or hero’s venerable name; 

And give, the just reward of deeds sublime, 

A wreath unwither’d by the frosts of time. 
*e eee ee HE 

Its fairest honours decorate his urn, 

By ruthless malice from his country torn. 

Auspicious glory, with unsullied blaze, 

In constant radiance mark’d *Camilius’ days. 

O were my feeble voice inspir'd to praise 

Each noble virtue, each majestic grace, 

Commanding eloquence beyond control, 

And firm unmov’d integrity of soul, 

To latest ages should his fame endure, 

As truth eternal, and as virtue pure. 


H. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


At our last meeting, THE CLUB was enjoying the 
flow of soul over the sparkling goblet, enlivened 
by the wit of Joculus and the melody of Canéaztor, 
and every eye beamed pleasure and every tongue 
breathed hilarity— 


SEDLEY except —with grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 

A pillar of state, deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic though in ruin: sage he stood— 
And thus he spake— 








My voice is now fer open war 

Gods! shalla Club of Loungers long debate 

Which of the two to choose, Freedom or Slavery ? 

No, let us stop at once, take up our pens, 

And with the force of our remaining zits 

Attack the foe, break through the thick array 

Of silks and satins, ogles, smiles and tears. 

Perhaps some quill, more jucky than the rest, 

May teach obedicuce, and may free the Club. 

Rise, Loungers, rise! the rights of man assert. 

Rise and regain your long-lost liberty, 

Or ne’er think more—Lo half of Mimber two 

Is groaning round tea-tables, while the rest 

}Jo lazily lose time in cold debate, 

Whether to sacrifice their ease to pleasure 

Or give it up to compliments and cards. 

Rouse up, for shame !—our brother sufferers 

Writhe under pains and cry aloud “¢ Kedie/,” 

+ Poor LisTLEss’ shade complains that we are slow, 

} And Froaran’s ghost walks unpeveng’d amongst 
us. 


SEDLEY. 





* The singular propriety of designating by this name 
the illustrious characier here alluded to, must be felt by 
every one, who iias glowed with admiration of the dis- 
interested patriotism and generous and successful valour 
of the Roman Hero. Camillus, banished by popular 
madness from the councils and territories of his country, 
revurned in the hour of danger, to defend and to save 
her. The analogy is striking—would to Heaven we 
were yet allowed to bope chat it might be complete. 
+ See Port Folio, Vol. V, No. 6. 

i“is gentleman is either defunct or missinz-—to 
regret of all admircrs of rational argument and ele- 
gani composiijon, £ 


+ 
th 





FOR THE PORT FO"I0. 
THE KiSs, 
FROM JOANNAS SFCUNDUS. 
‘ Give me, dear girl, one rap rous kiss,’ 
I cried, and yieluing to the iiss 
Your lips met mine—but ere the draught 
Of madd@ning nectar I had qualt’4 
As one would from an adder start 
Those lips from mine were fore’d apart. 
O this is not the way to give 
A kiss, my life! this bids me live 
Enflam’d with wilder ardours—this 
Is but ¢o languish for a kiss. 
PHosPucr. 


BASIUM. 


* Da mihi suaviolum (dicebam}, blanda Pue‘la!’ 
Lib4sti labris mox mea labrea tuis. 

Inde, velut presso qui territus angue resultat, 

Ora repenté meo vellis ab ore procul. 

Non hoc suaviolum dare, lux mea, sed dare tantum 
Est desiderium ficbile suayiclt. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI0e 


PITY’S TEAR. 
When Sorrow hangs the drooping head, 
When Pain and Woe are near, 
When every hope and joy is fled 
How sweet is Pity’s tear ! 


When friends desert, and foes assail, 
When Pride and Scorn appear, 

And Inaocence can nought avail, 
How sweet is Pity’s tear! 


Oh then, sweet Pity, loveliest maid, 
My wandering spirits cheer; 
And when by foes or friends betray‘d, 


Oh soothe me with a tear. B. 
4 FOR THE TOR? FOLIC. 


ODE TO MINNOW RUN. 


Oft through thy stream, sweet Minnow Run, 
Enjoying it as glorious fun, 

I’ve dash’d, in spite of broken toes, 

To catch a tadpole in a doze, 

Or luckiless shrirap beneath a stone, 
And cricd ‘a prize! he’s ail my own.’ 
Of: felt elate a wond’rous pucker 

To find a catfish, or a sucker, 

Got in thy shallows by surprise; 

6 Huzza!’ the first who secs him cries, 

‘ The foremost has hin.’—on we dash, 
All hurry, scurry, splash, splash, splash! 


se 


Ash tofry$ 
ji 


Ah those were happy t 
Wish'd not for other fis! 
] 
- 


But now, alas! those joys are fled, 

My top, my kite, my gingethbread, 

And I, with brow disdainfal, shun, 

Thy shrimps and tadpoles, Minnow Run. 
Ase. Dauccer, 


imes, and [ 


POR TiE PORT FOLIO. 


STANZAS, occasioned hy reading the lines addresseg 
to P. H. S. in a late Port Folia. 


Damon was blooming as a rose, 
While Phillis smiled he knew no care, 
Bat now he pines with lovers’ woes, 
To find ier fickle as she’s fair. 
Thus tender plents in frosty air 
To die and wither o% are seen. 
Should Plora frown, Vil not despair — 
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FoR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE BRITON'S PATRIOTIC SONG. ] 
Hark, the trumpet’s shiiil echo is heard ‘in the 
field, 


And the cannon’s hoarse ¢hunder rescunds from 
the main, 
The sabre of freedom we fearlessly wield, 
And we haste to the battle’s dread conflict again. 
Our courtry invaded, a tyrant our foe, 
What bosom but throbs with the pulse of the 
brave? 
What Briton but feels the enthusiast glow, 
And ilies to the conflict his country to save? 
And if we must fall 
In defence of orw ail, 
The fond tears of virtue shall hallow our grave, 


For the monarch we honour, the wives that we 
love, 

We'll fight till we conquer, or gloriously die; 
Our names will be written by angels above, 
And the trophies of triumph await us on high! 
Lo, the foe is approaching—to the battle away, 
See the fleets of the tyrant, they blacken the wave, 
Let the cowards affrighted retreat from the fray, 
We fly to encounter the toils of the brave ; 

*Tis our country that calls, 

And the hero who falls 
The sweet tears of virtue sha!l hallow his grave. 


Her standard see freedom triumphantly rear, 
Her lion indignant proclaims we are free ; 
Not a pale cheek discloses the fainting of fear, 
And to tyrants we'll ne’er bend the suppliant knee. 
Where’s the heart that disdains not the fetters the 
bring? 

Where’s the Briton that dares to submit asa slave? 
To the wild winds of heaven his ashes we'll fing, 
For none merit honour or life but the brave, 

And the dastard that flie 

Shall each hero despise, 
And the finger of scorn ever point at his grave. 


When envelop'd in ruin the foe flies the field, 

And the tempest is over, that threatens in vain ; 

We'll resign with rejoicing the warrior’s shield, 

And return to the bosom of safety again. 

The similes of affection shall beam from the eyes 

Of the wives and the children: we combat to save, 

‘hey shall weave round our brows well-earn’d vic- 

tery’s prize, 

And adori with the laurel the heads of the brave, 
And when from the day 
We are summon’d away, 


The northern blasts thy cloudy gates unfold, 
Thy warlike form, O Fingal, I behold; 





A a4 
shall the morn beams of peace sweetly snine on 
our grave. Bx AuMONT. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(Mr. OupscHooL, 

You request anonymous correspondents to impart the 
whole of their design: it will be in my power to con- 
tribute to your poerical article a very consideravle 
number of original pieces. TIenclose three, and will 
speedily communicate others. I must request you, at 
some future time, to reprint the ‘ Ode to the Hum- 
ming Bird,’ as it is from a very incorrect copy; I, by 
mistake, kept back the one 1 intended to offer. S.J 

A BASHFUL LOVER. 
Away the changing seasons roil, 
Louisa still has all my soul, 

And still in torturing: doubt I rove; 
Ard dare not know if fortune frown, 
Or if the bliss be mine to own 

Louisa’s love, 











Whien, as the airy dance we twine, 
Her rosy fingers mix with mine, 

A wild emotion thrills my frame 
But oh what transports fill my mind, 
When by her trembling touch I find 








| The gales of morning play around tby feet; 








She feels the same. 





THE PORT FOLIO. 


To banquet on her heavenly bloom 
With steadfast gaze, I ne’er presume, 
But fearful steal a side-long view, 
And oft, o’erwhelm’d with glad surprise, 
Bent on my face, | meet her eyes 
Of liquid biue; 


Confus’d we quickly look away, 
And seem with careless thoughts to stray, 
But strive to rule our eyes in vain ; 
The truants ever turn askance, 
Until with sudden, timid glance, 
They meet again. 


Oh, to the winds thy sorrows give, 
No more in doubt, Rosario, live, 
But trust who sweetly whispers thee ; 
‘Thou sighest for Louisa’s arms, 
As soit a wish her bosom warms, 
*Tis sympathy.’ Ss. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE SCANDINAVIAN HERO. 
Skogul. 
From midst the dusty fields of war, 
To realms beyond the northern star, 
To loud Valhalla’s echoing halls, 
J bear the hero ere he falls ; 
The valiant dwell fn those abodes, 
And sit amid carousing gods ; 
Not goblets rich, nor flasks of gold, 
But skulls of mantling mead they hold ; 
The coward while he gasps for breath, 
Sinks darkling to Hela beneath. 


Harold. 


O be it mine, from conflict borne, 

To reach the realmsof endless morn ; 

At Odin’s board my lips l’Il lave 

In the foam’d bev’rage of the brave. 
Odin, 


Who breaks the dusty fields of war, 

Death travcis by his clattering car ; 

Perch’d on the whirlwind’s thund’ring tower, 
On comes the sable tempests power ; 

Ye warriors rise, ye chiefs give room, 

A godlike guest in youthful bloom, 

Harold irom fields of battle see, 

Begin th’ immortal revelry. Ss. 


FOR THE PORT FOLI0O+e 
VERSIFICATION OF A PASSAGE FROM OssIAN. 


Amid the curling glooms that wrap thee round, 
Appear thy gleaming arms in fight renown’d ; 
Thin as the clouds the weeping stars that lave, 
Thou art no more the terror of the brave. 

Thy pond’rous shield, in battle once so bright, 
Seems like the waning empress of the night ; 

A feeble vapour is the sword you bore, 

Dim is the chief who walk’d in light before. 
¥et still thy steps are on the distant winds, 
And thy strong grasp the brewinz tempest binds, 
The sun thou takest in thy dreadful ire, 

And quenchest in the clouds his blazing fire, 
The sons of little men affrighted fly, 

A thousand showers pour from out the sky ; 
But when thou comest forth in calmness sweet, 


The sun shines out upon the dewy meads, 

And through the vale the winding river speeds, 
The bushes shake their green heads in the breeze, 
The roe towards the distant desert flees. S. 


FOR TINE PORT FOLIO. 


PARAPHRASE ON THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
CHAPTER OF JOB. 


What secret cells the seeds of brass enclose, 
And from what stone the molten iron flows; 
Dreadless he penetrates the gloom profound, 
Tho’ death’s dire shadows seem to hover round. 
Rous’d from their dark recesses fountains rise, 
And new-born streams the gladdened vale SUT Prise 
Lo too, from earth what various fruits proceed, — 
Her teeming harvests all the nations feed ; 
Deep in her caves the beauteous sapphire beams, 
And dust of gold adds lustre to her streams, 


There isa path where never fowl has stray’d, 
W hich never vulture’s piercing eye survey'd, 
No wrathful nature e’er could love its way, 

No ravening lion thither trace its prey. 

All nature’s realms the might of man commands; 
In vain the adamantine rock withstands ; 

His powerful arm the mountains now adorns, 
Now trom the roots those mountains overturns; 
He bids—from cliffs dissevered streamlets flow, 
And proudest floods their limits learn to know, 
He brings to light the world’s profoundest stores, 
And every precious thing his eye explores. 

But where does wisdom, heavenly wisdom dwell? 
And where is understanding’s secret cell ? 

The price thereof man knows not—’tis not found 
Aloft in air, or groveling on the ground ;— 

‘ With me it is not,’ truly says the sea, 

The deep re-echoes, ‘there is none with me,’ 
Even Ophir’s purest wedge might ask in vain, 
Nor hills of silver shall the prize obtain; 

No sapphire that, nor_crystal- e’er can buy, 
Nor with its worth the precious onyx vie; 
Nor censers wholly gold, without allay ; 

Nor Afric’s topaz can the purchase pay ; 

Of pearl or coral be no mention made, 

For even compar'd with wisdom, rubies fade. 
Where then does wisdom, heavenly wisdom, dwell! 
And where is understanding’s favourite cell? 
Since to the search of man ‘tis not reveal’d, 
Even from the sharp-ey'd fowls of air conceal’d’ 
Death and destruction say, ‘ the name rever’d, 
Ourselves full oft have heard, but only heard.’ 


God knows the way thereof—he knows its place, 
W hose eye commands the infinitude of space, 
Who weighs the wind, and to the thirsty plain, 
Benign as powerful, measures out the rain; 
When for the clouds a path he first decreed, 
And to the lightning gave its dazzling speed, 
Ife then beheld it, searched out, prepar’d, 
And gracious, thus to human kind declar’d, 
‘To fear the Lord, oh man, is wisdom found, 
To fly from evil, understanding sound.’ 


FOR THE PORY FOLIO, 
EPIGRAM. 


A bald fated youth, ‘ pretty tight,’* as they say, 

Striking his head ’gainst the mantle one day; 

And scarring it too, to murmur. disdaind 5. « 
But in jest quickly criedj#ia @. 
To a friend by his side, . 


brain’d, 





* Exhilirated by wine. 








































































Though you can’t call me Aair, I’m surely cract- 
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Well knows the artist where the earth contains 


The golden ore, and silver’s glittering veins ; 
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